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changed to gypsum to variable depth by surface water, which penetrated
the bed. Since the anhydrite is of little commercial importance this is
a significant matter to the gypsum miner. In their most extensive and
important occurrences, they form beds or lenticular sheets and masses,
interstratified usually with clays, shales, sandstones, and limestones,
and in some regions are often associated with rock salt.

Large deposits of gypsum and anhydrite are known at a number
of localities in the United States and Canada. The former is used
for plaster, and its applications are discussed in Chapter XIII, but
the latter ia of little or no commercial importance. They have been
formed on a large scale from concentration of oceanic waters by evap-
oration and in inland lakes m which evaporation equals or exceeds the
amount of inflow. Less extensive deposits are formed in other ways.

In some regions, the solubility of the gypsum produces a hummocky
topography and even sink holes. The change of anhydrite to gypsum
may occur on exposure of the former to moisture, and in Europe at
least one case is known where a tunnel was driven through a deposit of
anhydrite and thrown out of alignment caused by the swelling of the
material when changed to gypsum, the alteration being brought about
by trickling water.

Chlorides:  Rock Salt

The mineral halite (NaCl) occurs in many localities m massive granular form as
beds of rock salt of varying thickness, interstratified with clay, marl, and sand-
stones, usually associated with gypsum, anhydrite, and dolomite. The celebrated
ealt deposits of Stassfurt, Germany, those of New Mexico, and some other localities,
are associated with gypsum, anhydrite, and the chlorides and sulphates of potassium
and magnesium. Beds of rock salt are known in the United States, in New York,
Kansas, Michigan, Louisiana, Virginia, and many other states The formation of
rock salt has in many cases been similar to that of gypsum Some of the principal
deposits owe their origin to the evaporation of arms of the sea cut off from the mam
body of water, and to the desiccation of inland lakes, but may be formed m other
ways.

Salt deposits are of no special importance to the engineer. Owing to their ready
solubility they are rarely found outcropping on the surface except in arid regions.
Their presence is sometimes noted in another way, because surface waters in some
regions may show an abnormal chlorine content caused by rock drainage from salt-
bearing formations entering surface streams Saline water in a deep well, however,
does not necessarily indicate the presence of salt beds, but salt springs and seeps
may be significant

Siliceous Deposits

Under siliceous materials are included those deposits of silica (SiO2),
which form by deposition from evaporation of aqueous solutions, and
by the action of organic life. Some may form at times as the result